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Fun Week by Week. 


By roe Party on THE Spor. 


Wednesday.—Things pretty dismal and slow in London. Weather, 
war, and the preparations for the festive season seem to have dulled 
everything. There is a “state trial” going on in Paris, soI thought 
I’d just run over and see if that would liven me upa bit. It was 
rather lively! The “ patriot’? Dérouléde made some very pretty 
running—which cost him two years in the “lock-up.” Got back 
as soon as possible and took the Princess Christian down to 
Smethwick to examine the new hospital train for South Africa. 


Thursday.—Took Her Most Gracious down to Farnborough Hill 
to visit the ex-Empress Eugéne. Took Lord Roberts to say 
‘‘ good-bye’ to H.R.H., and afterwards assisted the latter to hold 
a meeting of the Hospital Fund at Marlborough House. But the 
war and the call-to-arms is the topic of the hour. 


EYES FRONT. 

To Arms! is the call. And the nation 

Responds with a hearty good-will ; 
The noble responds in his station, 

The shopman responds from his till, 
The coster, the cabby, the clerk-y, 

Don’t mean to be out of the hunt— 
They’re, all of them, donning the kharki 

And hurrying off to the front! 

Friday.—Took steps to enrol a corps for active service, to be 
called ‘‘Fun’s Fencibles,” and, taking Lord Roberts and Lord 
Salisbury down to Windsor to dine with Her Most Gracious, got 
appointed colonel commanding. Got back and attended some 
pantomime rehearsals. Funny things pantomime rehearsals. 


CHAOS. 
Oh ! a pantomime rehearsal is a curious affair, 
For Ganem, Jack, or Whittington in petticoats are there, 
— any mothers or their nurses, looking grey about the 
cheeks, 
All are stalwart individuals in overcoat and breeks, 
And the ladies of the ballet, though seductive in their paint, 
When they’re worried by the manager, and getting fagged—they 


ain't. 
It appears a hopeless muddle, though it’s ‘‘ in a forward state,” 
Lt mmences very early, and it ends extremely lat 
TICE.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contrioution 


unless accompanied by a stamped an 


Saturday.—Gave Lord “ Bobs”’a rattling good send-off, and hope 
he'll do the same by the Boers. Went around arranging some 
Christmas treats for the poor. 

REWARD, 
I did my share in puddings and meats 
(As others have done, be sure), 
To give those bits of ‘‘ Christmas treats ”’ 
To London’s unhappy poor— 
The thankful look of a grateful heart 
Is a beautiful thing to see, 
And the thought that I’d done my trifling part 
Was a Christmas treat for me ! 

Saw several pantomimes before going to bed. 

Monday.—Wished myself a Merry Christmas, then went off down 
to my old college at Oxford to celebrate it-—-though I had apprehen- 
sions, 

NOT TO BE BOER-N ! 
I hied me away to that ‘‘ learning’s seat,”’ 
With a feeling of morbid dread, 
For I knew, as part of the Christmas treat, 
They'd bring in a big Boar’s Head. 
And I thought of a jocularity poor, 
And listen’d with bated breath, 
For that joke on the Boer, who’s a boar or a boor, 
Which is boring us all to death, 

Tuesday.—Hid myself in @ cave and closed the lid until the 
Christmas-box callers had all gone, hopeless, away. Then ran 
down to Windsor and attended Her Most Gracious’s Christmas 
party to wives and children of soldiers now on active service. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! 

Oh, sturdy soldiers, risking your lives, 
Your Queen remembers! See 

Her kindly thought for the waiting wives 
And a children’s Christmas tree. 

And when with a tender, womanly smile, 
And maybe a gentle pat, 

The prize is given—it seems worth while 
To fight for a Queen like that! 


Saw alot more pantomimes—most of them good by the way, and 
so to bed. Wishing you a Happy New Year. 
Tue Srorrer. 
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The Wooing of Adelgiza. 
A PASSIONATE BALLADE IN SIX 
FYTTES. 


Fytre yE FourtH: YE PARSON TO YE 
RESCUE. 
THEN Titus to the rescue went, 
As fast as he could jog; 
Upon a scheme his mind was bent, 
Which plan involved a dog. 


A wiry terrier who could track 
With his abnormal nose, 

The worst of thieves and bring him 

back, 

By smelling of his clothes. 

No scrap of coat had Titus got 
To furnish any clue, 

But of the missing maid, one jot— 
A button from her shoe. 

Now Titus had a love of wealth, 
He meant the girl to win, 

He thought he’d marry her by stealth 
And collar all the tin. 


He never dreamed Aunt Purkinweeps 
Adored him for himself. 

Her love had grown by bounds and 

leaps, 

She quite forgot the pelf. 

Her Titus, too, had always seemed 
A simple childlike soul. 

No mortal ever could have deemed 
Mere sordid cash his goal. 


The parson then the button tied 
With half-a-yard of string— 

And when the dog that button spied 
He went like anything. 


Like bullet fast from out a gun, 
Or like a swallow swift, 

That doggie rare enjoyed the fun, 
Wild was the sport he sniffed. 


Faster and faster still they sped, 
Then rested for a space— 

The parson wiped his brow and said, | we 
‘*‘ Losh me—we’ve made the pace! ”’ 


The dog hecocked an ear with joy, 
And wagged his stumpy tail— 

Which said, ‘* You trust to me, old boy, 
I’m not the chap to fail.”’ 


Then off they started once again, 
After this trifling rest, 

And reached ere day began to wane 
The object of their quest. 


The cottage frowned with close shut 
door, 
All grim and dark and dcur, 
A window ope’d—the maid they saw 
Just like a dainty flower. 
‘* I’ve cried,” she said, ‘“‘ the livelong 
night, 
I cannot tell how much ; 
Save me, behold my piteous plight, 
I’m in a monster’s clutch! ”’ 


The doggie howled, the parson gave 
1 One loud, determined knock ; 

1 Like ghost emerging from the grave, 
| THE PACE GIRLS GO NOWADAYS. | A hand undid the lock. wm 


“ oa lh If my mash ¢oesn't take me to see this new piece at the ‘ Folly’ within ba. oe _— gor apenring grin 
” + , ’ 
ree days I disown him | Bade Titus and the dog come in 


And rest them for a while. 
Ee | 
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A Reed of the Right Sort. 
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Headlong Gunnery. 


- ores 
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[(“ Captain H. L. Reed, R.A., son of Sir Andrew Reed, Inspector- THE Boers are crafty, we heedlessly plucky, 
General R. Irish Constabulary, has been recommended by Sir Our fights are fought in fashion, crude, if strong ; 
Redvers Buller for the Victoria Cross,” ete.—Daily Telegraph. | With Baden Powell as leader we'd be lucky, 


And with zest utter ‘‘ Now we shan't be long."’ 








An R.A. Captain has been recommended 
For the V.C., and Buller states his claim 
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The Call to Arms 


THROUGHOUT our Empire, hark, the cry 
toarms |! 

With danger’s signal rousing war’s 
alarms ; 

Response comes sure, with spirit as of 
old, 

From Volunteers, our sons so brave and 
bold. 


Our Canada the loyal, ever staunch, 

With Greater Britain now their 
thousands launch ; 

To give their Motherland their noblest 
aid, 

Which, in the past, their glorious 
freedom laid. 


‘This war we must see through,” if 
lasting years ; 

The Empire firm as rock, in stress, or 
tears ; 

For these grand instincts of our race she 
fights, 

For lasting freedom, and her sons’ just 
rights. 


Two leading generals, well known to 
fame, 

Have offered service to their Queen; 
their name 

A talisman dispelling doubt, or fear, 

To fervid ardour, they will spirits cheer. 


Patriotic zeal unexampled, grand, 

Bursts with volcanic force throughout 
the land! 

In ages past has no such power been 
seen, 

Such boundless love for Country and 
the Queen. 


J. H. OAKLEY. 








Reflections. 


TELL me not of Christmas doings, 
Mirth or laughter’s out of question, 

Tell me not of merry-making— 
Think of indigestion. 


Tell me not of the enjoyment, 
Waltzes, polkas, and quadrilles, 
Dinners, suppers, evening parties— 

How about the bills ? 


Tell me not of those skirt dances, 
Tell me not of ball and rout, 

And the sport on “ light fantastic ’’— 
Have you got the gout ? 


Tell me not of feast and banquets, 
Where the wine flows like a river, 

Liqueurs, cigars, without ceasing— 
Have you got a liver ? 
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WAR NOTE. 
Our Infantry are making great havoc at the front. 
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(Vide The Globe.) 
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+ ot? ; He may have been a foundling, or 
A Reservist’s Devotion. Of sucdabey Gasieih taal good 


Just a Reservist, nothing more, 

Of the grand Seaforth Highlanders, . = 
Called suddenly to join his corps !— ; 

(Tis strange, his name nowhere occurs). Pope’s House. 


He lived in France, yet undeterred 

His de-pot quickly reached, and heard 
The Reg’ment had already sailed ; 

He straightway to Southampton railed, 
Took passage at his own expense 

To Capetown, onward still from thence 


Dn iTrange Iviver ined His 


No matter; in his veins, we’re sure, 
Flows Britain’s best and truest blood. 











(“ It is said that the house at Chiswick, in which Pope spent 
portion of his life, was ag pulled down, and in its place there has 
sprung up ‘ a smart public house.’”’— Vide Press.] 


Ou, shade of Pope ! could you come here, 
Methinks that you would shed a tear, 
or surely vou Wl ne a-vEerse 








what me peopie think &@ CUrse. 
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THE ABSENT-MINDED BEGGAR. 


The New Year and the 
New Era. 


Here's a happy New Year, 
To the new Volunteer, 

Who is willing to bear the brunt, 
And who shouts “ Hip, hurray ! ”’ 
As he hurries away 

To fight with the lads at the front. 
When Great Britain’s in need 
All her children will speed 

The world over to lend her their aid. 
At her ti * bie 


Till the tempest of war has been laid. 
To the roll of the drum 
See they come, see they come ! 
With their banners triumphantly 
flying ! 
While they honour her name 
Who shall dare to proclaim 
That the Queen of the Waters is 
dying. 
‘To arms!” Britain cries ; 
Quick we hear their replies 


VW a are har: } the 4 di ar. 











Here’s a prosp’rous New Year 
To the brave Volunteer 

Who is willing to do or to die ! 
And who shouts “ Hip, hurray!” 
Like a schoolboy at play 

When he hears to the war he may hie. 
He’s the true British breed, 
Born to conquer and lead, 

The true son of his conquering sire— 
For the man whom we sing 
Adds the heart of a king 

To a soldier’s dash, courage, and fire! 
Hark! The war-trumpet’s peal ! 
There’s a rustle of steel 

As he comes with his war banner 

flying ; 

Nought his courage can damp, 
And through blood he will tramp, 

He is not of a nation that’s dying ! 
‘‘To arms,” Britain cries ! 
There’s a light in his eyes— 
Comes a shout cold and clear— 
‘*T am here, mother, dear, 

Where the war flag of Britain is 

flying !”’ 


Here’s a ‘‘ Happy New Year” 
To our countrymen dear 

Who, forsaking all, rush to the fray— 
Though we've oft heard it said 
That Great Britain is dead— 

She is living, we’ve proved it, to-day, 
And her sons will still crowd 
To her war banner proud 

When again it’s unfurled to the breeze. 
So her foes she’ll defy, 
For she cannot well die 

While defended by men such as these! 
Hark! The rattle of arms! 
Spite of war’s dread alarms, 

Still they come when her banner is 

flying! 

And, lo! right at her heel 
Flocks a forest of steel, 

For, behold, ’tisour foes whoare dying! 
‘‘To arms!” Britain cries, 
Loud their war shouts arise: 
‘* We are here, mother, dear, 

Where your flag is triumphantly 

flying!” 


Here’s a thrice happy year 
To the new Volunteer— 
For we welcome his spirit and pluck. 
From the day when he starts 
We shall wish from our hearts 
That his luck may be best of good 
luck. 
’Mid the storm and the stress 
Came one cry of distress, 
Like an echo his answer still rings, 
And he proves to the world 
When our banner’s unfurled, 
That we still are a nation of kings. 
Hark! The tramp of their feet 
As they march to compete 
With the world where the war flag is 
flying! 
And who shall dare say, 
As they rush to the fray, 
That Great Britain the mighty is 
dying ? 
‘To arms!” Britain cries, 
And in battle’s grim guise, 
Hear them cry, ‘“ Mother, dear, 
We can hear, we are here, 
Where your war flag’s triumphantly 
flying!” 


Struck off the Rolls. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 

Jack and the Beanstalk is, as you probably have learned by now, 
the Drury Lane pantomime. If ever there was a musical feature 
as the predominant power, Mr. Jimmy Glover has undoubtedly 
= its indispensable collaboration this time. His arrangement 

nothing less than operatic. He has collected his material from a 
musical period extending over very many years. A few modern 
music-hall songs, such as the irrepressible ‘ Absent-Minded 
Beggar,’ the gratifying ‘Soldiers of the Queen,” are 
readily recognisable, but Wagner and Haydn have been freely 
adapted as a base. The music throughout is grandly 
impressive. There area few funny scenes which raise a genuine 
laugh, such as the ‘“‘Garden on the Roof,” the solace of which is 
unexpectedly marred by the jealousies of neighbours and a too 
effusive chimney pot. The ‘‘ Market” scene is very pretty, and 
gives occasion for dances by the various representatives of poultry, 
vegetables, and fruits. The fall of the Giant is availed as an 
exposition of the forces in South Africa, The handsome Shet- 
land ponies are en force, and give a realistic appearance to 
an otherwise efficient military demonstration. The final trans- 
formation scene, “The End of the Century,’”’ seems prema- 
ture, but then one knows publications are ever premature. 
The last scene of the first part is a gorgeous medley of musical 
instruments, and aptly termed the ‘‘Land of Harmony,” an 
aggregation of harps, guitars, zithers, shawns, psalteries, sackbut, 
and all kinds of music. The costumes area veritable consumma- 
tion of all that is delicate, refined, and beautiful. And then, again, 
the music! It’s thrilling! Madame Grigolati, of the Grigolatis 
fErial Troupe, takes flight from the stage tothe balcony, and 
sprinkles floral tributes upon the audience, quite a fresh turn. 
The inimitable comedians, Dan Leno as Dame Trot, Herbert 
Campbell as Bobby, Johnny Danvers as King Rattatat, and Charles 
Trevor as Pitapat, keep the fun rolling pretty well. Jack had 
an excellent substitute in Miss Molly Lowell, who took up 
the part for Miss Nellie Stewart, who, we were sorry 
to hear, was too ill to perform. Miss Mabel Nelson 
is a very comely Princess Pretty I, Miss Rita Presano a becoming 
Prince Racket, Miss Birdie Sutherland is colossally unique as the 
Fairy Queen Ant, Mr. T. Henden has a stentorian voice for Giant 
Blunderbore, and his children, Bessie and Thomas, are comically 
represented respectively by Messrs. Lonsdell and Lake-Grange. 
Mr. Ernest D’Auban creates much fun as Pussy. Mr. Arthur 
Collins may rest assured of another triumph in what is now called 
pantomime, which is so vastly different to that which pleased, 
amused, and satisfied us forty years ago. 








AT THE LYCEUM. 


A CooLNess BETWEEN Lovers. 


The Snow Man, at the Lyceum, is a pretty and attractive pro- 
duction, which would be so much prettier and more attractive 
by compression—considerable compression, mind you—and the 
infusi fa litt I r liv that t Ce] ] rd xe that 
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applied the remedy. It would be difficult to improve upon the 
stirring and effective finish of the first act, however. The interest 
is strongest in a group of three children, a cripple, a little ‘fine 
lady,” and a desperate young rascal with a predilection for 
pirates! These children—Misses Rosalie Jacobi and Phyllis 
Beadon and Master George Hersee—play very earnestly. Mr. 
Welch can do little with the Snow Man, and, although Miss Marie 
Elba is a capable actress, the interest in her part, as in those of 
Mr. Courtice Pounds and Miss Ruth Davenport, is purely 
musical—though good at that. Messrs. J.J. Dallas, W. Cheese- 
man, and Murray King are practically comedians out of work. 
Properly improved, the show ought to—freeze on, shall I say? 








AT THE GARRICK. 


Puss-in- Boots, at the Garrick, is really good pantomimic goods, 
and very beautifully puton. With Miss Florence Lloyd (as a parti- 
cularly fine specimen of a younger son), Miss Letty Lind (as the 
Princess), and Messrs. George Gray (King), Robert Harwood (Baron), 
Edward Lauri (Muggles), and Charles Lauri (King of Cats) to 
look after the humours, and Misses Emma Don and Ethel Sidney 
on the scene, all tastes are pretty well met, and the pantomime 
ought to live long and die happy. There are several things I 
haven’t room to mention. 


Jane has taken possession of Terry’s Theatre, and her resource- 
fulness has reawakened the spirit of gaiety that dwelleth there. 
Of course, Jane is the spirit of the whole matter, and the task of 
passing herself off as the wife of her young and good-looking master 
to assist the latter in imposing upon his trustee, Mr. Kershaw, an 
old, credulous party, a character well pourtrayed by Mr. Victor 
Widdicombe, is entered into with zeal and fervour. Miss Lottie 
Venne is piquantly diverting, engaging, and vivacious; a better 
Jane than this sagacious actress makes of her it would be difficult 
to discover. The inimitable drollery of Harry Nicholls, the butler 
(William), is simply irresistible. Charley Shackleton, whose only 
sin appears to be that he has not a wife to satisfy the repre- 
sentations which, under financial stress, he has made to his trustee, 
is big! Swe d played by Mr. J. G. Grahame, a creditable successor to 
Mr. Hawtrey, who originally played this part. Master Mallalieu 
was good in the capacity of Page Boy Claude. Miss Helen Rous 
as a matrimonially-inclined, elderly, ugly aunt caused considerable 
laughter. Miss Beryl Faber is a comely Lucy. 


Mr. Martin Harvey resumed his performance of The Only Way: 
A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles Dickens, at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre last Thursday. 


Mr. Newman’s children’s Christmas holiday entertainments at 
Queen’s Hall, which take place daily at 3 o’clock, will be continued 
until the 13th inst. It is difficult to discern any item of the pro- 
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Madame Tussaud’s latest group of Transvaal notabilities ig 
attracting large crowds. The figures are so lifelike and natural. 
The grouping and the scenic background of the rolling veldt com- 
pletes a very interesting tableau. 


Sancte et Sapienter. On the 11th inst. the King’s College School 
Old Boys’ Dinner will be held at the Criterion Restaurant. There 
is no limit of age for an Old Boy, who, if still going well and wisely, 
should write for a ticket to Mr. G. Heyer, at The School, Wimbledon 
Common. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild takes the Bun—we mean 
the chair. 

The Patent Everlasting Blotter Company, of Essex Street, 
Strand, have sent us a specimen of their patent everlasting porous 
blotter and paper-weight combined. It is a very useful and 
ornamental adjunct to the writing table. 
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Twelfth Night; or, What You Willy Nilly. 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA IN TWO ACTS. 
After Shakespeare (some time after). 
DRAMATIS PERSON :— 
Olivia (A Conservative Party).......... Lord Salisbury. 


Sir loby Belch (A Relative of Royalty).. Sir William Harcourt. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek (A Boon Com- 


| PPPPerrerrrreeererirriere rey Mr. John Morley. 
Fabian (Olivia’s Nephew)........+.+4-- Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
Maria (A Go-Between) ........e2e0e0e. Lord Rosebery. 
and 
Malvolio (Steward to Olivia) .......... Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 


Act I. ScENeE: Sir Toby’s Sanctum. 


Toby Beich.— I don’t like the fellow—never did like the fellow. 
I’m all for consistency, and follow-my-leader, and that kind of 
thing; that’s the sort of manIlam. Am I not, Aguecheek ?” 

Aguecheek.—“ You are, Toby; you really are! I don’t like the 
fellow either. An uncultured rule-of-thumb man. No philosophy, 





no diving down to the roots of things. Nothing but 4 
Fabian.—‘‘ Success, eh, Aguecheek? And it rankles, doesn’t it, 
Toby?” 





Aguecheek.—‘‘ Not with me I assure you; not with me. I'm quite 
above that sort of thing, quite. Of course, it grieves me that the 
public should prefer superficiality and choose a lesser man.” 

Toby.—“ Yes, that’s howI feel. Quite a different feeling to envy, 
isn’t it? You put it very well, Aguecheek; very well indeed. I'll 
make a note of it, ‘superficiality!’ ha! ha! ‘lesser man!’ 
excellent, excellent. That hits Oxford and Derby hard! Eh, 
Fabian ?® 

Fabian.—“* Well, I don’t know—but talking of the ‘ philosophy of 
things,’ Aguecheek, I went rather deeply into that once, and, do you 
know, I rather doubt if your high-flown feeling isn’t envy under 
another name.’’ 

Maria.—‘Envy by any other name could hit ashard. I see 
your point.” 

Fabian.—* You see, when once you've gone very deeply into 
philosophy, your head begins to swim you know, and you doubt 
almost everything, and nearly everybody. But golf, in moderation, 
I find an excellent corrective.” 

Maria.—** But aren’t we wandering from the point? You were 
speaking of Malvolio. We, none of us, love him,do we? But he 
stands high in the favour of Olivia, or thinks he does. And I 
believe the fellow thinks he guides Olivia’s policy.”’ 

Toby.—* Ha, ha! Now I’ve an idea. Couldn’t we make him 
believe that he, and not Olivia, ought to deal with the foreign policy 
of the countiy ?”’ 

Aguecheek.—‘* Oh, he thinks that already ! ”’ + 

Toby.—* True. But suppose we were to write a letter in Olivia’s 
name, and leave it in his way, urging him to act and speak as if he 
and he alone held the reins of Government.”’ 

Aguecheek.—*H’m! I don’tknow. Of course, I know it’s only 
a joke. But would it—er—be—quite the correct thing?” 

1oby.—* Oh, don’t you worry about that. I’ll take the thing on 


my own conscience. It’s pretty tough, you know. Capable of 


bearing almost any strain—of a moral kind. Do you know I once 

thought of controlling two consciences—(sotto voce to Maria)— 

Lord Chancellor, you know!” 
Maria (pretending to be surprised) —‘‘ No! Really!” 

Tob ‘* Fact, I as vou, and, if I ildn’t have made a better 
‘ ea Le Ih ill —— Wi r is. 








and that always upsets me, always. Sort of moral indigestion, I 
suppose, eh ?”’ 

Maria.—* Yes, your words are a bit heavy.” 

Toby.—‘* Oh, I didn’t mean that. Weighty is the word I should 
have used.” 

Fabian.—‘‘ But here comes Malvolio!” 


(Enter Malvolio.) 


Malvolio.—‘* Well, my masters, I mean—er—my servants—er— 
well, you know what I mean.” 

Toby.—‘* Ah, Malvolio. We were just discussing foreign policy.” 

Malvolio.—*‘ Are you mad, or what are you? Have you no wit, 
manners, nor honesty but to gabble like tinkers at this time of day? 
Is this a time for you to discuss foreign policy ? Goto! Whatho! 
Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time in you? ”’ 

Toby.—* Ah, but this is time. Time was made for slaves.’ 

Malvolto.—‘‘ And Britons never, never—(sings) ‘The Soldiers of 
= Queen, my Boys!’ ‘ Duke’s son, cook’s son, son of a belted 
ear ! , 99 

Aquecheek.—‘‘ Music-hall trash, nothing but music-hall trash. 
‘ Let dogs delight to bark and bite!’”’ 

Toby.—‘‘ Bravo, Andrew! A merry Andrew, by Jove, isn’t he 
Maria?" 

Maria,—‘' Very merry, indeed! Very merry!” 

Malvolio —‘‘ Sir Toby, I must be round with you. My lady, Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, bade me tell you that, though she harbours 
you as her kinsman, she’s nothing allied to your disorders.” 

Toby.—‘‘ Art any more than Colonial Secretary? Dost thou 
wre because thou are virtuous there shall be no more cakes and 
ale?" 

Aguecheek.—* Really, Toby, really-———” 

Toby.—*‘ A stoup of wine, Maria! ”’ 

Malvolio.—‘‘ Maria, if you prized my lady's favour, you would 
~ reg this Temperance reveller. She shall know of it by this 

and!” 


’ 


(Exit Malvolio.) 
Maria.—*‘' So shake your ears!” 
Toby.—* Well, about that letter idea, we will play it—or, better 
still—a little par in the Daily Hail.”’ 
All.—** Agreed! Agreed!” 


(CURTAIN. ] 
Act II. Scene: The Foreign Office. 


Olivia.—‘‘ Where is Malvolio? He is sad and civil, and suits 
well with my fortunes. Whereis Malvolio?” 

Fabian.—"‘ He’s coming, but in strange manner. He is sure 
possessed.” 


(Enter Malvolio with bundle of notes marked “* New Diplomacy.'’) 


Olivia.—“' How now, Malvolio?” 

Mal.—‘“ Ha, ha! What ho!”’ 

Otivia.—“ Smilest thou? I send for you upon a sad occasion. 
This war—and one thing and another !”’ 

Mal.—‘*‘ Never you mind, leave it to me. Leave it to me. 
‘ Please one and please all !’”’ 

Olivia.— Ah, but how?” 

Mal.—‘‘ Speak out, and use a long spoon, and shame the Czar!” 

Olivia.—*‘ Heaven comfort thee! Why dost thou smile so?” 

Mal.—‘‘‘ Be not afraid of your greatness.’ ‘Twas well writ. 
I’m not. ‘Some are born great—some achieve greatness—and 
some have greatness thrust upon them.’ Ah, it was well writ. 
‘ Some have greatness thrust upon them!’ That’s me, all the time.” 

Olivia.—* Heaven restore thee!” 

Mal.—‘' I wasn’t afraid of my greatness. I have spoken out. I 
have taken the world in my confidence.” 

Olivia.—‘' Your confidence? ” 

Mal.—‘‘I should have said your confidence. I have proclaimed 
alliances.” 

Olivia.—“ Alliances? My confidence! You have spoken out? 
Why, this is very midsummer madness.” 


(Enter the Conspirators.) 


Olivia.—“ Fabian —Toby—-Maria—What means this man? He 
has spoken out.” 

All.—‘‘ He has! Ha! ha!” 

Olivia.—‘ Then we are undone. Remove him—gently—don’t 
throw him in the horse-pond—gently—friends—gently.”’ 


(Malwolio stands astonished.) 


Malwolio.—‘‘ And I thought—— ”’ 
All.—* Come, come.” (They lead him out gently to the horse- 
pond } 
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JANUARY 2, 1900. 


“On Things in General.” 


By Mr. ‘“‘ Fun’s’’ WASHERWOMAN, 








I wisH you all a ‘“‘Appy Neu Ear,” 
and ’opes you'll ’ave a good wan. I 
|  carnt say much myself, altho’ washin’ is 
| always wiv’ us. Jus’ now the dryin’ 
part never gits done, and so much 
|  roomatisum and influenzy about. Still 
it ain’t all my fault, as I strives to dry 
up, if I don’t akkomplish the hend, as_ | 
the sayin’ is. I trusts you understan’s | 
my sentiment. 

Krismas Day was sumwat hempti 
sumhow. My takins did afford me the 
lucksury of purchasin’ a kok turkey, 
wich I boar ’ome in triumf and hex- 
pecktashun of henjoyment. I stuft it 
wiv the best of stuffin’,an’putit downto | 
rost, wen as sune as my bac’ wasturn’d | 
an’ hattendin’ to uther hurgent matters 
hupstars I hurd the Jack stop turnin’. 
Down I kums to find a puffeck reck of my 
turkey. For if that blissid ungrateful 
kat, as I feeds generus, hadent been and 
klored the hole down and het up haul the 
brest. Well! I took it out of that kat, 
wich I haint set hies on sinse. I made 
the best I cud ov the rhuins, but I carn’t 
say I liked it so well as I shud ’ave dun 
if that thief of a kat haden’t haltired the 
komplecshun of things. 

There haint no more news of reverses, 
now Roberts an’ Kitchener is on the way 
hout to the seet of war. I heer as ’ow 
them Bores is deprest, wich ain’t to be 
wundered at, arfter readin’ Queen | 
Victoria’s Procklerashun not to’ave no_ | 
dealins with them Publics, the Bores | 
Arms and Stanes Hentire. I didn’t kno’ 
they brew’d, altho’ I thort sumthin’ was 








Ly | Te PU) VN ay An | nia) brewin’. ‘* Nw verrons,”’ as the French 
— ‘itl We Hl \ Hi ! y! say. But they say lots ov hempty stuff 
Tee Fh \ as CHa) | wich no won understands or pays | 


hattention to. | 








Base Coin for Charity. | 


(‘* Counterfeit coins have been con- 
spicuous recently in the collections 
taken at the church of the Rev. E. D. 
Shaw, Vicar of High Wycombe.”’— Vide 
Press. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Professional Burglar.—‘‘ I make my living, you know, out of other people.” 


Ou! base, indeed, is such an act 

(The minds of such are far from pure) ; 
Such folks would put a button in, 

And not ‘‘ care a button,” I’m sure! 


Casual Acquaintance.—‘‘ I may make something out of you some day.” 
P. B.—* How is that?” 


C. A.—“ Well, you see, I am a ropemaker!” 
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AN DERSON’S 


CITY OF LONDON 





DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BEVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 
SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 


” ” 

” a GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 

- i. TAN GLOSS, or 

= = BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two,articles, in two minutes, boots are ready to wear. 


Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON'S goods, and be sure you get them. 


Ss, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 
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